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EXPLORING OUR WORLD 


Our Cover 

March winds everywhere coax kite flyers to try their 
skill. Dagmar Wilson has chosen unusual designs in kites 
for the NEWS cover this month. 


A World of Kites 


Kites are not only used just for fun, but have long 
served science, too. In 1749, for instance, Alexander Wil- 
son of Glasgow, Scotland, first measured the temperature 
of clouds by fastening a thermometer to a kite. As you 
may remember, Benjamin Franklin in 1752 brought 
electricity out of the clouds with a kite, a string, and a 
key. 

From the early 1900's the kite began to be used by the 
U. S. Weather Bureau for forecasting the weather. For 
this the box kite, like one of the designs on the cover, 
was used. Kites are also used in building bridges, for 
signaling in wartime, and for photography. They have 
helped man too designing airplanes. The world of 
kites is a useful one. 


Sweep Clean, March Wind 
Lis Sweep clean, March wind, 
oF Let’s get all the webs of winter out, 
Let the wind blow through house and 
ay yard, 
=, To let the spirit of the Easter lily 


Come out and sprout. 


—DIANNE KRAYNESKI 
St. Stanislaus School 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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March Acrostic 


Grade 4, Bancroft School, 
Kissenger, 


taught by Mrs. Jeannette 
Minneapolis-Hennepin County chapter, 
Minn., composed this JRC acrostic: 
W is for Work, because Red Cross works to help every- 
one. 
E_ is for Effort we use to bring happiness to others. 


S_ is for Service we give when we contribute our time 
and our money. 

E_ is for Everyone who joins Red Cross. 

R_ is for Remembrance of people who need our help. 

V_ is for Vision we need to serve others. 

E_ is for Energy we use to carry on our JRC services. 


Lets us MARCH together in service for our country 
and our school through our Red Cross. 


—Lois S. JOHNSON, editor. 





The Akron Beacon Journal 


Penguins at the zoo fascinate youngsters from the Children’s Home, Akron, 


Ohio, who were taken on an outing to the zoo by JRC members in Akron. 


We Believe in Service for 


Our Community and Our School 








Givaii, Gon 5 India 





After Sivaji read the letter to himself he did 
not know what to do. An anxious look 
crossed the old woman's face. 


By FLORENCE WIGHTMAN ROWLAND 
Illustrated by Beth Krush 


IVA JI PLODDED WEARILY through the deep 

mud, glad to be in the city at last. He 
almost forgot the throbbing ache in his tired 
legs when he saw the street of bazaars not 
far away. 

Every hour, as he walked toward Bhir, he 
had been thinking about his plan. Sivaji 
prayed it would work. It had to. How else 
could he get the coins to buy the food needed 
to keep hunger away from his family? 

Sivaji remembered the recent monsoon and 
the great damage the heavy rains had done. 
‘They had cut down every blade of full headed 
rice in their paddies, just before harvest time. 
In their granary now only a little seed was 
left, but most of that would be needed to 
sow the next crop. Wanting to help, Sivaji 
had walked all of the way to Bhir to try to 
earn money. He planned to bring back a 
sackful of rice to feed his four younger broth- 
ers and his parents until the new crop was 
ready. 

As Sivaji entered the crowded market 
street, he heard the jangle of eager chatter. 
Farmers were calling out their wares. As he 
stared at the heaps of purple brinjals (egg- 
plant), yellow pumpkins, and shiny green 
and red chilies, his mouth watered, think- 
ing of the good food his mother prepared at 
home. Farther on he saw a bearded weaver 
holding up a length of smooth, bright cloth, 
as if trying to attract customers to the prod- 
uct of his loom. When Sivaji passed a stall 
with bins full of rice, he wished he already 
had enough coins to buy a sackful. He was 
eager to be on his way home with the food 
needed by the family. 


— 


Sivaji’s bright eyes took in everything, the 
many carts and wagons piled high with pro- 
duce, the hurrying people. As he tried to 
decide where he should stand, he took from 
the band of his loin cloth his last salted fish 
that he had brought with him from the 
thatched mud hut of his parents. He un- 
wrapped it from the large plantain leaf and 
threw the leaf away on the muddy ground. 


Finally, Sivaji chose a place not far from 
the last fruit and vegetable stall, hoping that 
many of those who passed by would need 
letters to be written. Sivaji knew he should 
have little trouble finding customers. In In- 
dia many of the poor people have never had 
a chance to go to school. They must pay to 
have someone read their letters to them and 
to write the answers. 

As Sivaji stood there, he called to the men 
and women hurrying by. Eagerly he said, “I 
will write letters for you. I will read letters 
for you.” 

Most of the people did not bother to 
glance his way. Those who did, shook their 
heads as if not believing that such a small 
boy could do what he said he could do. 

The rest of the day passed too quickly. 
Sivaji was dismayed to see that the sky was 
beginning to get dark. Soon it would be time 
to hunt up a place to sleep. His plan had not 
worked. So far not even one person had paid 
him for his skill in reading and writing. Dis- 
couraged, he wondered if he should move to 
the other end of the street of bazaars. Perhaps 
there he would find some customers. 

While trying to decide what he should do, 
Sivaji kept calling out in a loud, cheerful 
voice, “I will write your letters for you. I will 
read your letters for you.” 

A very old woman hobbled up to Sivaji. 
On her skinny arm she carried a basket full 
of sweet potatoes, chilies, and coconuts. She 
studied him a moment, then she asked, “Did 
my ears hear right? Is it true that a small 
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boy can read a letter for me? 


Sivaji answered quickly, “It is true.” 

“This is hard to believe,” she went on, 
in a high thin voice. 

“My mother taught me just as her father 
taught her,” said Sivaji. ““He was headman 
of his village. He taught all of his sons and 
his one daughter how to read and write. 
When her mother said his time teaching the 
girl would be wasted, her father had answered 
that some day she would teach her own chil- 
dren, and they theirs.” 


The old woman interrupted him. “What 
a wise man he was. In that way will India 
become a greater nation, when all of her 
people, rich and poor alike, learn how to 
read and write.”’ 


Sivaji explained why he was here, and all 
about the monsoon and his family back on 
the farm. 

She looked at him closely, then said, “But 
I see that you carry no paper or ink. How 
can you write letters without them?” 

Trying to sound confident, Sivaji ex- 
plained, ‘““Those who hire me will supply 
them.’’ He saw that she was poor; her sari 
was clean but faded and worn. “Do you have 
a letter to be read?” 

“TI have a letter to be read,” she admitted, 
“but I have no coins left. ‘This food took my 
last 10 pice.’ (Pice is a small coin of India.) 

As she turned away, Sivaji felt sorry for 
her. Quickly he offered, “I will read it for 
you. It will cost you nothing.” 

She hobbled back to his side, smiling hap- 
pily. “I should not ask such a favor,” she said, 
reaching eagerly into the folds of her sari. 
She handed a small envelope to Sivaji, cupped 
a hand behind one ear, and waited. 

After Sivaji read the few words to himself, 
he did not know what to do. An anxious look 
crossed the old woman’s face. ““You cannot 
read, after all,” she declared, alarm in her 
voice. 

Sivaji was quick to answer. “Of course I 
can read it. But I do not like to read you bad 
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news. The son who went north to work in 
the tannery has been laid off. ‘The machinery 
broke down, and he does not know how long 
he will be out of work. He cannot send you 
any money until then.” 

“I can only thank you, my child,” Sivaji’s 
first customer said. But before she picked up 
her basket, she took a coconut off the top and 
handed it to him, “Just a token. Accept it, 
please.” 

Savaji thanked her for the gift. After the 
old woman had hobbled away, he borrowed 
a knife from the farmer in a nearby stall. 
With it Sivaji dug a hole in one of the eyes. 
Tilting the coconut he drank the cool, sweet 
milk hungrily. Then he banged the brown 
fruit against the edge of the wooden stall, 
and worked the white meat away from the 
shell. Most of the food he tucked away in the 
band of his loin cloth, but he nibbled at a 


Often Sivaji’s back ached from bending over 
the wooden box. 





large piece of coconut as he went in search 
of a place to sleep. 

Two streets north of the bazaars, Sivaji 
came to a tumbled down shack. Inside were 
two horses tied to stalls. In one corner of 
the small building was a pile of hay. Sivaji 
threw himself down on it and went to sleep. 

Early the next morning Sivaji was back 
again where he stood the first day. The 
farmer grinned at him and handed the boy 
a ripe prickly pear. Sivaji thanked him and 
ate it, but before he had time to call out his 
skills for customers to hire him, a tall man 
in a brown dhoti (loin cloth worn by Hindu 
men) stood in front of Sivaji. 

“The old woman sent me,” the man said. 
“She tells me you offered to read her letter 
for nothing.” 


Sivaji admitted he had, but wondered if 
he would now be asked to do something for 
this customer, and without being paid. Sivaji 
did not mind helping people, but how could 
he take rice home soon unless he began to 
earn some coins? 

The tall man said, ‘In our village the letter 
writer died. Because you were kind to her, 
the old woman told us about you. All those 
who need this service are coming to you. 
Today you will have many customers. Tell 
me, what is the cost of your service?” 

Sivaji had thought about this all through 
the three days of travel. He planned to ask 
one anna (small coin worth more than pice). 
His mother told him that is what letter 
writers charged for their skill. To read a 
letter 5 pice was right. 

Boldly, Sivaji told the man his price. A 
pleased smile came to the man’s lips. From 
the folds of his dhoti he took a flat wooden 
box, and a much smaller one. These he 
handed to Sivaji. 

The boy opened up the larger one. Inside 
were many sheets of fine, smooth paper. And 
envelopes. In the smaller box was a bottle 
of ink, pen points, and a holder. 


‘The old woman sent these,” he said. “Our 
letter writer no longer needs them. You can 
use the top of the wooden box to lean on.” 

Sivaji gulped excitedly. “I cannot thank 
you or her,” he gasped. “It is just what I 
need; now I can get many customers. You, 
perhaps. May I write a letter for you?” 

When Sivaji had finished writing the letter 
the man wanted, his customer pressed a coin 
in Sivaji’s hand. It was one anna. Sivaji felt 
its hardness. It was the first money he had 
ever earned. How proud he was! 

For 3 weeks Sivaji was kept busy from 
early morning until dark. Often his back 
ached from bending over the wooden box, 
making each letter with great care. But he 
dreamed of going home soon. 

Every night, after the small coin bag in 
the band of his loincloth held many pice 
and annas, Sivaji always counted them be- 
fore he went to sleep. Sitting on the straw 
he picked up each piece of money. When he 
had one rupee (silver coin worth 16 annas) 


he would buy the food needed by his family. 


Tonight Sivaji began to count his coins. 
Soon he was up to 14 annas. ‘Then 15. When 
he counted 16, he was so excited he could 
hardly wait for morning—16 annas made one 
rupee. One rupee was his goal. Now he could 
go home! 


Early the next morning, just as the bazaars 
were being opened up for customers, Sivaji 
hurried to the rice stalls. Eagerly he held 
out his coin bag. “I have counted my money,” 
he said. ‘‘I want to buy all the rice you will 
sell me for one rupee. Your price has been 
one measureful for each anna. Is that right?”’ 


‘The shop man nodded his head. “One anna 
for each measureful. You have a rupee? | 
will give you 16 measuresful of this fine rice.” 

In less than 10 minutes Sivaji was hurrying 
up the narrow road that would take him 
home. The bag of rice was heavy, but Sivaji 
did not mind it at all. How glad he would 
be to see his family again! How glad they 
would be when they saw what he brought 
them! As he walked along, Sivaji smiled 
happily. 





THE INDIAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 


Junior Red Cross is 30 years old in India, and 
over 1,700,000 boys and girls, organized in 28,000 
groups, take an active part in carrying out its three- 
fold program of (1) health, (2) service, and (3) 
international friendliness. ‘They publish a maga- 
zine, too, called the Indian Junior, which tells 
about their activities. 


(1) Health—Indian juniors help to spread knowl- 
edge of health and hygiene among the school chil- 
dren and through them in their homes and 
neighborhoods. Help of Juniors is enlisted in sani- 
tation drives, anti-epidemic measures, and other 
health campaigns. 


(2) Service—Juniors raise and maintain special 
funds for helping needy school children with books, 
school fees, medicines, and clothing. In many places 
Juniors visit children in hospitals and orphanages 
with gifts of soap, toys, candy, and games. In times 
of disaster, Juniors help relief organizations in col- 
lecting food and clothing, salvaging property, and 


giving first aid to the injured. In rural communities, 
JRCers help clean the wells, erect hedges for un- 
protected fields, improve drainage systems, and 
carry on other service projects. 


(3) International friendliness—Indian juniors 
like to send exhibits and to take part in the ex- 
change of school albums, music, and art materials 
with boys and girls in other lands. Following the 
International Red Cross Conference in New Delhi 
last fall, the Indian Junior Red Cross held an inter- 
national study center at Tara Devi in Punjab. 


Through the years members of the American 
Junior Red Cross have sent gift boxes, school 
chests, and albums to their friends in the Indian 
Junior Red Cross. In times of disaster American 
JRCers through the Children’s Fund have contrib- 
uted much needed food and clothing. This year a 
number of paintings from the School Art Program 
were sent to help Indian boys and girls understand 
life in America. 






















no FRIENDLESS NO 


Story and pictures of the orphans 


at the Inchon Sanatorium, Korea. . . 
KOREA 


If you will look at a map of Korea you 
will see along the western coast the well- 
known harbor of Inchon. From this port if 
you drive south about 30 minutes along the 
seacoast you will reach the Inchon Red Cross 
TB Sanatorium, situated amid many trees. 
In this hospital many little war orphans, suf- 
fering from tuberculosis, are not only gaining 
back their health but they are also learning 
how to smile. 


The doctors, nurses, and teachers, taking 


as their motto, “give them a smile back,” 





have worked hard to bring happy expressions 


ARC photo by Dorothy Moore 


to the faces of the children and to bring 
An apple and a hard-boiled egg top off this lunch- 
eon for little patients in the Inchon Red Cross TB : 5 
sanatorium, Inchon, Korea. children are pictured on these three pages, 


health to their weakened bodies. Some of the 


Patients at the Inchon Red Cross TB sana- 
torium, Inchon, Korea, enjoy “all-out day” 
games in the sunshine on the lawn. 








LONGER 


working, studying, and playing together as 
they progress along the road to health and 
happiness. 

Gifts of American Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers, through the American Red Cross Chil- 
dren’s Fund, have helped, too, to bring back 
smiles to the faces of the children at Inchon. 
Since 1955 a total of $21,700 has been given 
from the Children’s Fund to help the Korean 


Red Cross maintain the sanatorium. 


Their smiles tell you that they no longer 
feel like orphans; that they are now members 
of the great Red Cross family in which their 
happiness and welfare are the concern of 
many, including the members of the Amer- 


ican Junior Red Cross. (More on next page) 










Korean Red Cross photo 
These little patients at Inchon are too small to dress 
themselves, but there are friendly nurses to help 
them like their own mothers and sisters. 





ARC photo by Dorothy Moore 
Korean dance is performed by young patients in 


the garden of the Inchon Red Cross sanatorium, 
Korea. 








FRIENDLESS NO LONGER 


(Continued) 






ARC photo by Dorothy Moore 












Fashioning toys from paper and sorghum cane 
stalks is absorbing pastime for these patients in 
Red Cross sanatorium, Inchon, Korea. 


ma 


Korean Red Cross 








When this little girl first came to the Inchon hospi- 
tal she was like a “living skeleton.” Now thanks 
to good food and good care she is becoming 
healthy and full of vigor. 
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ARC photo by Dorothy Moore 
Miss Chung Hea Young, student nurse in the Inchon 


sanatorium, Inchon, Korea, helps young patients 
at play. 
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Korean Red Cross 


Cho (at right) complained he couldn’t win the game 
with other patients at Inchon because of his near- 
sightedness. So he was provided with glasses! 


What bre “Jougues 


By ANNE WELSH GUY 
Illustrated by Bob Hines 


Have you ever thought about tongues? 


What are they good for? 


Children’s tongues are good for putting 
thermometers under when the doctor comes, 
aren’t they? 

Children’s tongues are good for drinking, 
too—delicious drinks like strawberry sodas 
and ice cold lemonade, at the drug store on 
a hot summer’s day. Or foamy hot cocoa after 
a sled ride in winter. 

Children’s tongues are for tasting. Did you 
ever run outdoors during the first snow fall 
and taste a snowflake on the tip of your 
tongue? Whee—it is cold and good! Of course 
you have tasted cake frosting when mother 
lets you lick the bowl! And drippy, tangy sour 
pickles! Don’t they make your tongue water? 

Children’s tongues are for talking too. 
Could you talk without your tongue? Try 
holding it and see. 

Animals and insects cannot talk, of course. 
But they use their tongues in many strange 
ways and for many strange things. 

Lady Hummingbird 

‘The tiny hummingbird is not much bigger 
than a bee. Sometimes she chases the bee 
away from her favorite honeysuckle flower. 
With her long bill, she reaches down, down, 
to the heart of the flower. 

Out goes her tongue, out beyond her bill. 
Her tongue has the edges rolled in on each 
side. It is like two soda-pop straws. She 
doesn’t drink soda pop, but she drinks nectar 
from flowers and that is sweeter than soda 
pop. Tiny Lady Hummingbird sucks the 


nectar through her two straws. She fills her 
bill with nectar. 





HUMMINGBIRD 


Then whir-r-r-r-r, she flashes away back to 
her thimble-sized nest. Lady Hummingbird 
puts her long bill down the bill of the tiny 
baby bird in the tiny nest. Down goes her 
tongue into the baby’s throat and pump, 
pump-—she fills her baby’s throat with nec- 
tar. Then away she flies for more sweetness 
for herself and her baby. 


Flitter Fly 


How would you like to have your lips 
and tongue standing out from your face on 
the end of a tube a foot long? Wouldn’t you 
look queer? 

Some insects have tongues like that. One 
of them may get into your house. But you 
don’t like to have him come near you. His 
name is Flitter Fly. 

Flitter Fly’s tongue is folded under his 
chin when he is not using it. But when he 
sees some sugar, out comes the long tube 
that is his tongue. 

A bubble on the end of Flitter’s tongue 
makes the sugar melt. 

Flitter Fly sucks the sugar through the 
tube of his tongue, just as you suck ice cream 
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through a straw. But his tongue is not clean. 
It is covered with germs. We do not like to 
eat things that Flitter Fly has touched with 
his tongue. They can make us sick. 


Brown Moth 


Open your grandfather's watch. Look at 
the spring in the back. 

Some very helpful insects have tongues 
that coil up like a watch spring. 

A moth has a very wonderful tongue. It is 
one of the most useful tongues in the world. 
Brown Moth’s tongue is coiled up under his 
chin just as the spring of your grandfather's 
watch is coiled up in the back of his watch. 
This is so Brown Moth can get a drink 
quickly when he is thirsty. 

Brown Moth drinks nectar from the flow- 
ers. He uncoils his long tongue and sips the 
sweet nectar through it. When he drinks, he 
gets the yellow pollen from the flowers on his 
feet. Then he carries the pollen with him 
when he stops to drink from another flower. 

The yellow pollen is what makes more 
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flowers grow. Many flowers, trees, and plants, 
like clovers, violets, and apple and orange 
trees would disappear in a short time if moths 
did not get thirsty for a drink of flower nectar. 
Bees carry pollen from flower to flower too. 


Bees 


Do you know what it means to be ‘‘as busy 
as a bee’’? 

Bees would not be so busy if it were not 
for their wonderful tongues. 

A bee’s tongue is longer that a fly’s tongue. 
It is a nice, clean tongue. It is one of the 
most helpful tongues in the world. 

Honey Bee pushes his head into the red 
clover. He unfolds his long, watch-spring 
tongue. He sucks up the sweet nectar of the 
red clover. Then he curls his tongue up and 
drops the nectar into his honey sac. His honey 
sac is like an extra stomach. 

Honey Bee flies home when his honey sac 





HONEY BEE 





GREEN FROG 


is full of nectar. Crash, he comes zooming 
to the beehive. 

Worker Bee comes out to meet Honey Bee. 
Honey Bee brings the nectar from his sac 
up to his tongue. He rolls it on his tongue, 
and in his mouth. He puts it in Worker 
Bee’s mouth. Worker Bee puts it in his stom- 
ach. He keeps it there ready for use. 

Then Worker Bee sticks out his tongue 
and spits out the nectar. It is not nectar now. 
The nectar has turned into pure, sweet honey. 
Baby bees eat the honey. We eat the honey, 
too. We are glad bees have such helpful 
tongues. 


Green Frog 


Did you ever touch a piece of flypaper by 
mistake? What happened? 
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HOP TOAD 


Your tongue is fastened at the back of your 
mouth, isn’t it? The tongues of frogs and 
toads are in backwards. They are fastened 
at the front of their mouths, on a sort of 
hinge. The tip of their tongue goes to the 
back of their mouth. The tip is sticky, like 
flypaper. 

Green Frog likes fat juicy flies to eat. There 
comes a fly, crawling along a leaf. Flip! Out 
darts Green Frog’s flypaper tongue. It catches 
the fly on its sticky tip. It jerks the fly back to 
Green Frog’s big open mouth. It tosses the 
fly down Green Frog's throat. 

Green Frog pulls his eyes way back in his 
head. That is the way he closes them. Green 
Frog is enjoying himself. He swallows. What 
a delicious dinner! 


Hop Toad 

Hop Toad never takes a drink with his 
tongue or mouth. He always drinks water 
through his skin. 

But Hop Toad uses his tongue to eat. He 
has a very big appetite. He likes bugs and 
worms, especially those that live in a garden. 
Hop ‘Toad captures flies, cutworms, grass- 
hoppers, and potato bugs with his flypaper 
tongue. 

The farmer likes to have Hop Toad in 
his garden. He eats the bugs that hurt the 
farmer’s plants. He saves many gardens and 
plants each year. 

You can see that tongues are very, very 
useful to many animals and insects. They are 
often more useful to animals than people's 
tongues are to people, for animals use them 
instead of fingers or hands. (END) 
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Our Lady of Sorrows School at Frayser assemble 
ARC fund campaign kits for their chapter. 


Flagg Foto Service 
QUINCY, MASS.—Pupils at Beechwood Knoll School 
distribute St. Patrick’s Day favors and books to pa- 
tients in Wollaston Nursing Home as part of their 
service to the community. 


Betty Jane Nevis photo 
BERKELEY, CALIF.—JRC council officers show their 
interest in international neighbors by a display of 
flags to the JRC vice-chairman, Mrs. George Mc- 
Ginnis. 








NASHVILLE-DAVIDSON COUNTY, TENN. — Gifts 
from JRCers in Samoa further understanding of 
this faraway community for Judy Johnson and 
Donald Thompson, Bailey Junior High. 








Reni photo 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Children in schools in the 
District of Columbia Chapter keep informed about 
the world community through the pages of the 
American Junior Red Cross NEWS. 


f 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA—Woodshop students, Centerville School, Fremont, 
made 150 kickboards for Oakland Chapter’s “Swim-to-Live” program. 
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HE VILLAGE CRIER stood in front of a 

cluster of houses in the village of Beth- 
any on the road between Jericho and Jeru- 
salem. The village crier drew a long breath 
and called in his rich loud voice: 

“He who has ears to hear, let him hear. 
The Emir, the governor of our village—may 
his name be blessed—is eager to have a coffee 
boy to entertain his guests. The coffee boy 
will be adopted as the Emir’s own son. He 
will eat at his table and live in his house. 
He who thinks himself fit for the honor, let 
him come to the Emir and offer his services. 
He who has ears to hear, let him hear. This 
is the Emir’s command.” 


As the village crier moved on to the next 
cluster of houses, two boys playing about in 
an open yard stopped playing and listened. 
Ziad, one of the two boys, shook his friend 
by the shoulder, “Hey Did you hear 
that?” he said. 

“I did,” said Abed. “In fact I have a mind 
to offer my services.” 

“You?” laughed Ziad. “You stand no chance 
with these rags of yours.” 

‘No harm in trying,” said Abed, pressing 
his half-torn clothes to make them look neat- 
er. “Once in the Emir’s service, I'll be dressed 
according to his high rank.” 

“You may be right,” said Ziad. ‘But the 
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Emir is sure to refuse you the minute he sets 
eyes upon you. As for me, I think I am the 
right person. Look at me. First of all I am 
well dressed. Then I am a good coffee-maker. 
Then I am the right person to entertain the 
Emir’s guests.” 

“Don’t be so sure of yourself,’’ said Abed. 
“Others will be applying too. Including my- 
self.” 

“Stop being funny,” said Ziad. “I wouldn’t 
advise you to apply. If I were you, I wouldn’t 
even show my face at the Emir’s house.” 

At the appointed time a group of boys 
stood in front of the Emir. Some were too 


old, some were too young. With a brush of 


his hand, and a shake of his head, the Emir 
sent away one after another until Ziad and 
Abed were the only boys left. 

“You two,” said the Emir, “you two seem 
to impress me. Both of you claim to be good 
coffee-makers. Both of you seem to be able 
to carry on a conversation. Both of you are 
promising lads. To be fair to both of you, 
I am going to try you out for a day. He who 
shows himself better fitted for the job, keeps 
it.” 

Early next morning, Ziad hurried to the 
Emir’s house, and to his surprise the Emir 
himself opened the door at his knock. 

‘Sir, may I make you your morning coffee?” 
asked Ziad. 


Arab folktale by HENRIETTA SIKSEK, writer of children’s stories in her country of Jordan. 





“| must tell you nothing,” the caravan leader 


shouted angrily to Ziad. “Get out of my sight!” 
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“Not now,” answered the Emir. “I have 
something else I would like you to do for me. 
Look over there in the distance. I see a cara- 
van advancing. Do you see it?” 

“Yes, sir, I do,” said Ziad. 

‘Then listen to me,” said the Emir. ““There 
is a horse waiting in the courtyard outside 
the stable. Take it and ride to meet the 
caravan. Ask them these three questions: 
Where did they come from, where are they 
going, and will they be stopping at our vil- 
lage?”’ 

Scarcely had the Emir finished talking be- 
fore Ziad mounted the horse and was on his 
way to the caravan. Down, down, down to- 
wards the winding valleys raced Ziad. Straight 
on toward the loaded caravan he galloped. 

The camels, seeing a horse charging toward 
them, became afraid and started to scatter. 
The camel riders were thrown into confusion. 
The caravan leader became very angry as he 
rode back and forth, putting his caravan in 
order again. 

“Hey you...” shouted Ziad. “Hey you... 
stop! Tell me, where are you going?” 

“What do you care?” answered the caravan 
leader, getting red in the face because of the 
rude manner in which he was greeted. 

“Of course I care,’ answered Ziad. “You 
must tell me which way are you going?” 

“I must tell you nothing,” said the caravan 
leader. “Get out of my sight.” 

“Oh... You will be sorry,” said Ziad. “You 
don’t know who sent me. The Emir of Beth- 
any village sent me. He sent me to find out 
things about your caravan. He wants to know 
where are you going, from where have you 
come, and whether or not you are stopping 
at our village.” 

‘Look here, boy,’”” came the answer. “Go 
tell your Emir that it is none of his business 
to ask such questions.” 

“How dare you say that?” shouted Ziad. 
‘How dare you! I shall tell the Emir to cut 
off your head for disobedience.” 
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“Go tell your Emir,” said the caravan 
leader, “if he tries to interfere with our trade, 
we are ready to unsheath our swords and de- 
fend our rights.” 

With that Ziad galloped to the village to 
report to the Emir. What a sad report he had 
to give him! 

The Emir said nothing, only shook his 
head as Ziad boastfully told him about the 
hot discussion he had had with the caravan 
leader. To the Emir this was disturbing news. 


Abed listened 
carefully to 
the Emir’s 
directions. 






The Emir had long shown his hospitality 
to passing caravans. His village was on the 
main route from Jericho to Jerusalem and the 
cities that lie to the north. Caravans in an- 
cient times chose these villages as stop-overs. 
The villagers showed hospitality and in this 
way traded with the passing caravans and 
gained wealth and a good name. 

When Ziad had finished his story, the Emir 
turned to Abed who stood beside him listen- 
ing, and said, ‘‘Abed, it is now your turn. Go 
to that same caravan and bring me the an- 
swers to my three questions.” 

Abed lost no time. Soon he was galloping 
over the rolling hills of Bethany to the valleys 
leading towards the city of Jericho. 

As he neared the caravan, Abed walked his 


horse off the main road. ‘Then he walked on 
and on until he passed the caravan. Once be- 
hind the caravan, he started walking from the 
rear of it to the front. Abed did this to avoid 
frightening the camels. Once his horse trotted 
in the same direction they were walking, the 
camels showed no fear. 

When he had in this way quietly caught up 
with the leader of the caravan, Abed saluted 
in the best manner known in those days: 

‘Peace be unto you,” said Abed. 

‘“‘And to you be peace,” answered the cara- 
van leader. 

‘““Won’t you stop at our village?” said Abed. 
“The sun is racing into the middle of the 
skies, and you must be tired by now.” 

“You are right, my friend,’ came the an- 
swer. “We are tired. Traveling all night long 
from Jericho is no easy task, but since we are 
carrying loads of tomatoes, we must hurry 
along to Jerusalem and sell them in good 
time before they spoil.” 

“It would have been my Emir’s pleasure 
to offer you the hospitality due a guest,’’ said 
Abed. ‘But since you are carrying perishable 


goods, may God bless you, go in peace.” 


Abed was about to start back home when 
the leader of the caravan called him. ‘Young 
man,” the leader said, “don’t fail to thank 
the Emir on our behalf and tell him that he 
has wisely chosen you to be his spokesman.” 

A smile of satisfaction showed on the 
Emir’s face as he heard what Abed had to tell 
him concerning the caravan. When Abed 
finished giving his report, the Emir spoke: | 

‘Abed, you shall be my coffee boy. I see 
no other one as well fitted to meet my guests. 
Your friend was about to force me into wag- 
ing war against those to whom I have long 
shown hospitality. Your friend can go now. 
You shall stay in my house, as my own son. 
Courtesy pays, my son.” 

Once more the village crier went ‘round 
the village. He stood in front of a cluster of 
houses and with his rich loud voice called: 

‘“*He who has ears to hear, let him hear... . 
The Emir—may his name be _ blessed—has 
found a boy to his liking. ‘The boy’s name is 
Abed, a resident of this village. Abed will be 
as the Emir’s son. He will meet his guests and 
offer them coffee. He who has ears to hear, 


” 


let him hear. ... 





ST. PATRICK’S 
DAY FUN 


Second graders at East- 
ern Avenue School, 
Springfield, Mass., make 
party hats for the en- 
joyment of children at 
a state hospital. (Left 
to right, Robert Cotter, 
Lynn Johnson, Robert 
Zanolli.) 


Springfield, Mass. Union 
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Snoopy and Snooky 


Flavia Gag has written and illustrated this 
true story especially for the NEWS—all about 
two fuzzy kittens who inspired Flavia’s sister, 
Wanda Gag, to write her well-loved children’s 
book, “Millions of Cats.” 
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Not to be left out of the fun, Purple, = i 
the pup, joined Snoopy and Snooky in 
romping with the crumpled paper ball. 
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NOOPY AND SNOOKY were brothers, two 
S fuzzy kittens who fitted nicely into the 
palm of your hand. One was black and white. 
He was the lively, inquisitive one, and he was 
called Snoopy. The other was gray all over. 
He was the cuddly one, and he was called 
Snooky. 

The two kittens had just been adopted by 
an artist. Wanda Gag was her name, and she 
lived in a small country place in New Jersey. 
‘Tumble Timbers” is what she called it, and 
she lived there with her husband Earle, her 
younger sister Flavia, and a big lovable hound 
dog called Purple. 

Wanda had just written a funny story 
about hundreds of cats, thousands of cats, 
millions and billions and trillions of cats. 
What she needed now was some sketches of 
kittens, so that she could make the pictures 
for her story. 

Every evening after supper, Wanda put the 
two kittens in the middle of the kitchen floor. 
Then she tossed them a piece of crumpled 
paper to play with. How they tumbled and 
scampered about after it! They sneaked up 
to it on their soft paws, wriggling and shim- 
mying on their little hind legs while getting 
ready to leap. They pounced on the paper, 
pretending it was a mouse. Little as they 
were, they were already practicing how to 
catch mice. 

Not to be left out of the fun, Purple started 
to play too. He was a big clumsy puppy with 
big clumsy paws, and he looked very foolish 
romping after that little ball of paper. 

‘“‘Attaboy, Purp!” Earle would call. ‘“Tear 
it up, fellow!” 

All this time, Wanda was busy making 
sketches. She worked with lightning speed, 
making quick line-drawings of the lively kit- 
tens. She filled sheet after sheet of paper with 
action sketches. 

After several weeks of drawing, Wanda 
said, ““Whew! That was a lot of sketching. 
But now I feel ready to start the pictures for 


my story.” All summer long she worked in 
her little studio on the hill. When the book 
was done, children all over the country were 
able to enjoy the lively pictures in Millions 
of Cats, for which Snoopy and Snooky were 
the models. 

When the two cats were 6 months old, 
there was an epidemic of locusts in New Jer- 
sey. These were large insects with wings, 
something like grasshoppers. The woods and 
fields hummed with the shrill, singing sounds 
they made. The locusts did much damage to 
the trees and bushes, killing whole branches 
of trees. 

Snoopy and Snooky did their best to help 
get rid of the pests. They were on the hunt 
from morning till night. They ate so many 
locusts that after a while they began to get 
sick from them. They grew thin and lanky. 

‘Those poor cats!’ said Wanda, seeing 
them stretched out under the forsythia bush. 
‘I do hope those locusts will leave soon.” 

After many weeks, the hordes of insects 
disappeared. And in their small way, Snoopy 
and Snooky had done their share in helping 
to wipe out the plague. 

At the end of the summer, they all went to 
New York City. Of course the cats didn’t care 
much for city life, and were very glad to get 
to the country again the following spring. 
‘This time, however, they were all moving to 
a different place—a big old farm house sur- 
rounded by rolling hills and fields. 

Snooky was a fine big cat now, sleek and 
silver-gray, with green eyes. His brother had 
grown big too. He was spotted black and 
white, with a funny snub nose and yellow 
eyes. 

When the two cat brothers arrived at the 
farm house, they were bursting with curios- 
ity. While Snoopy snooped in all the corners 
of the house, Snooky wandered off past the 
porch to explore the great, green outdoors. 

Just then, a horse came galloping into the 


yard. It was the neighbor’s horse, who some- 
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times broke loose and came frisking down the 
road. Seeing the horse, Snooky became ter- 
rified. He started to run. He ran and ran, 
through the garden patch and out into the 
held. 

Flavia ran after him and called him. She 
called him all that day, and the next day, and 
the next. But Snooky never came back. The 
family was heartbroken. But Flavia never 
gave up hope. “I'll find him some day,”’ she 
said confidently. 

That winter, with Snooky gone, Snoopy 
was kept busy catching mice. The old farm 
house had been empty for several years, and 
the mice had really made themselves at home. 

One bitter cold evening, Snoopy asked to 
go out. When bedtime came, he hadn’t re- 
turned. The next morning, Flavia heard a 
faint meowing on the side porch. She heard 
a peculiar thumping sound, too. “Knock 
knock knock,” it went on the wooden floor. 

When she opened the door, there was 
Snoopy, looking very sick. He was dragging 
his hind foot along. “Thump thump,” it went 
on the floor when he tried to walk. 

“What's the matter, Snoopy?” asked Flavia 
anxiously. Gently she touched the foot. It 
felt hard and stiff, and had a deep ugly cut 
in it besides. She carried him into the house. 

‘He must have been caught in a muskrat 
trap,’ said Earle sadly. “He probably lay 
there all night in the snow, and pulled his 
leg out of the trap this morning. His foot is 
frozen solid—that’s why it makes that thump- 
ing noise when he walks.” 

In the end, Snoopy’s foot had to be ampu- 
tated. When they brought him home from 
the hospital, he was very sick. He moaned all 
night. He wouldn't eat for days. After a while, 
though, he got better. He practiced walking 
with the sore stump of his foot, on the soft 
quilt on Wanda’s bed. 

Having only three legs now, Snoopy 
walked with a limp. But he learned to run 
again, and even to climb trees again! 
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Snoopy practiced walking with the sore stump of 
his foot, on the soft bed quilt. 


About two years after Snooky disappeared 
from “‘All-Creation’—which is what they 
called their second country place—a neighbor 
telephoned. 

“Come up, quick,” said Mrs. Christophel 
excitedly. ‘Jack the airedale has got a cat up 
a tree, and I think it’s your Snooky!” 

Flavia raced up to see. She chased Jack 
away, and coaxed the big scrawny cat to come 
down. He was a pitiful sight to see, for he 
was all mangy, with big bare patches where 
his fur had fallen out. His ears were notched 
at the edges from having been in many cat 
fights. Every bone in his body stuck out. He 
was even blind in one eye. 

“Oh, the poor thing,” said Flavia, with 
tears in her eyes. “But it’s my Snooky, I’m 
almost sure of it!”’ 

‘The cat seemed to remember her. He 
looked up at her lovingly and followed her 
home with eagerness. Wanda and Earle hur- 
ried out to take a look at him. And when 
Flavia kneeled down to pat the cat on his 
poor mangy head, in a twinkling he jumped 
up on her lap and curled into a ball. 

“Now I know it’s my Snooky,” cried Fla- 
via joyfully. “Ever since he was a kitten, he’s 
always jumped on my lap like that whenever 
I kneeled down.” 

“But as final proof,” said Wanda, “I'd 


like to try something on him.” She ran into 
the house and came back with some raisins 
and dates. ‘““Remember how Snooky used to 
amaze us by eating these? I’m going to give 
him some now and see what happens.” 

To their delight, the cat started munch- 
ing on them and ate them all up! 

“That settles it,” 
“What other cat but Snooky would touch 


said Earle, laughing. 


raisins or dates?” 


After that, they bathed their long-lost pet 
with flea soap. They brushed him every day. 
They fattened him up on milk and bread, 
canned salmon and string beans—all the 
things he had always liked best. Gradually 
his fur grew in again, and he was as good as 
new. 


No one knew just how it happened, but 
a clever family of rats had moved into the 
house. They refused to eat the bacon and 
cheese from the rat traps in the cellar. They 
refused to eat the poison too, even though it 
was supposed to be sure-fire rat poison. What 
they did eat, though, were the apples, pota- 
toes, and squash in the vegetable bins. ‘They 
gnawed big holes all over the house. 


One day Snooky did a courageous thing. 
In spite of having only one eye, he caught 
a big rat in the attic. The rat fought and 
bit. But Snooky had grown bold from living 
like a wild animal in the woods for two years. 
He knew how to handle the rat, and after a 
stiff battle, he killed it. 

He caught quite a few of the ugly things. 
The rats must have known who was boss 
after that, for soon they left. And everyone 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

But catching rats was only the least of 
the brave and useful things Snooky did. 

For not long after that, he caught a weasel. 
This fierce little animal is hated by every 
farmer, for it can kill a whole flock of baby 
chicks in one night. It does so by sucking 
their blood. Very few other animals dare to 
attack this ferocious little beast. 





The one-eyed Snooky put up a brave fight to save 
the farmer's chicks from the weasel. 


Mr. Pierson, the farmer who lived up the 
road, had been losing a lot of chicks. One 
day he saw Snooky corner and kill the thief 
who was dragging off his chicks. He couldn’t 
believe his eyes. 

“That one-eyed Snooky deserves a medal!” 
he exclaimed. 

All their lives, these two lovable cats per- 
formed services for others in the only way 
a cat knows how—keeping a place free of 
pests. You might even say they did a service 
to children. Because didn’t they inspire Wan- 
da Gag to make her unforgettable drawings 
in the story book, Millions of Cats? 
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ROTHER MARTIN stopped at Granny Al- 
len’s to tell her and Mary Ellen that 
they were invited to a housewarming. 

“A housewarming!” cried Granny Allen. 
“If there’s any new house on this mountain, 
at least on Near-Side, I’ve heard no tell of it. 
Where might this housewarming be?” 

Brother Martin’s grave eyes twinkled a 
bit, and Mary Ellen wondered what funny 
notions he had in his head. 

“I'll give you three guesses,” he said, smil- 
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ing at them broadly now, “‘and this is more 
than a plenty. I reckon you'll guess the house 
quick enough when I spill you a piece of 
news. Your granddaughter Dilly, Mary El- 
len’s sister, who got married last Christmas 
and has been living on Shoulder Blade, has 
moved to Near-Side—going to be neighbors.” 

“Well, that is news!” Granny Allen cried. 
“It does me good to hear it! Whereabouts 
on Near-Side, did you say?” 

“In No-End Hollow,” Brother Martin re- 


—_ 


A story by MAY JUSTUS of good times at a house- 


warming party in the Great Smoky Mountains. 





Illustrated by Lou Nolan 


plied. “‘Nate got a job working in the timber 
on Near-Side. They're going to live here for 
sure enough, they say.” 

‘Well and good,” remarked Granny nod- 
ding her head in a well-pleased fashion. 

“Goody, goody!”’ Mary Ellen cried. If Dilly 
wasn’t so far off she could go and visit her 
every once in a while. She hadn't gone to 
the wedding last year—and hadn’t seen Dilly 
since she married and moved away. 

And now Granny Allen was saying: “We 


missed the wedding last year but we won't 
miss this. My rheumatism is better, praise the 
Lord! We'll be there as sure as Sunday!” 

“Spread the news about a bit,’”’ advised 
Brother Martin. “Sound it all up and down 
the creek. I'll tell the folks on the way to 
Grassy Fork where I go to hold a meeting 
over Sunday. We'll get up a crowd that is a 
crowd. It will be more fun that way, and 
more help to the young folks.” 

“Yes, it will,” agreed Granny Allen. “Never 
fear. We'll carry the news around.” 

Then the Circuit Rider rode away down 
Near-Side trail. 

After he was gone Granny Allen fell to 
planning what she should take for a house- 
warming gift. 

‘‘What in the world do I have, I wonder, 
that is fitting to give away?” 

“And what do I have?’’ wondered Mary 
Ellen. She had just been thinking that she 
wanted to take a gift herself. Granny was now 
talking more to herself than to Mary Ellen. 

“I could take her something from the cel- 
lar: apple butter or huckleberry jam. We 
could spare that anyway, but she’s certain 
sure to have a lot of such gifts. I'd like to take 
something special, seeing we are kinfolks.”’ 

‘And so should I,”” echoed Mary Ellen. 

“Well,” Granny said, “it isn’t today that 
we're going to the housewarming. We've got 
time to think about it, and I reckon we won't 
have to go empty-handed when the time 
comes to go.” 

Then she said Mary Ellen must go tell the 
news to Uncle ‘Tobe Carr and Aunt Hannah 
who lived up the mountain a little ways. 
Mary Ellen was glad to go, for these near 
neighbors seemed like real kin. 

She found both the old folks busy. Aunt 
Hannah was making ginger cakes. Uncle 
Tobe was sitting by the fire whittling away 
on a big gourd. Mary Ellen told her story 
and then sat down to eat a ginger cake and 
watch Uncle Tobe work awhile. 
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“I'll take a couple of goose-feather pillows,” 
announced Aunt Hannah. “I have two that I 
can spare.” 

Uncle Tobe whittled away, making the 
round hole in the gourd bigger and bigger. 

“I'll take a new ax handle I made just the 
other day.” 

“What's your Granny taking?” Aunt Han- 
nah asked. 

Mary Ellen twisted a bit in the hickory 
splint chair. She did not know what to say 
yet she had to make some reply. 

‘“Something—something good, I reckon,” 
she answered as cheerfully as she could. 

Aunt Hannah laughed and nodded. Then 
she gave the little girl another cake. 

“Oh, these are so good,” Mary Ellen said, 
and she thanked her in a mannerly way. “Do 
you mind if I take this one to Granny? Gran- 
ny hardly ever makes cookies.” 

“Of course not,’ Aunt Hannah replied. 
“But if you'll eat that one right away, I'll 
give you a plateful to take its place, and 
those will be for your Granny.” 

Mary Ellen laughed. “Oh, Granny will be 
pleased.” 

Uncle ‘Tobe was whittling away, very gent- 
ly now. He turned the gourd over and over, 
looking to see if his work was all right. 

“It'll do, I reckon,” was his verdict. 

“Oh, a little bowl!’’ Mary Ellen exclaimed. 
The old man handed it to her. 

“Yes, it’s a makeshift bowl, all right. We 
broke the sugar bowl this morning, and this 
will have to do till we get a better one.” 

“It’s a nice brown,” declared Mary Ellen, 
“but pretty large for a sugar bowl, I think.” 

“Too big,” agreed Aunt Hannah. “I told 
him that.” 


“It’s too big,” said Uncle Tobe, ‘but I 
had no gourd that was little enough to make 
a right-sized sugar bowl.” 

“I have one!” cried Mary Ellen. “I have 
two or three that I found last fall. I'll bring 


you one,” she promised. 
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“Do you want to swap with me?” Uncle 
Tobe asked. 

Mary Ellen nodded, smiling, and Uncle 
Tobe gave her this bowl to keep. He whittled 
out a little cover to fit like a lid on top of 
the bowl. 

‘‘Now it’s ready to take home,” he told her. 

“Not quite,’”” Aunt Hannah said, and she 
took it and filled it with ginger cookies. 

On her way home Mary Ellen had a happy 
thought. She could take this gourd dish to 
Dilly. Uncle Tobe wouldn't mind. And when 
she talked it over with Granny, the old wom- 
an nodded her head. 

“Yes, you can take the bowl to Dilly for 
a housewarming gift. It’s a pretty fine bowl, 
and she'll find good use for it, I reckon.” 
‘Then Granny had a notion all at once. 

“T'll tell you, Mary Ellen! I'll give a bowl, 
too, my china sugar bowl! If Uncle Tobe 
and Aunt Hannah can make out with a sugar 
gourd we can do it ourselves, I reckon, and 
so we'll get him to make us one.” 

“Oh, goody!” sang Mary Ellen. 

The matter was settled for good and all. 
They could go to Dilly’s housewarming with 
as high heads as anyone, for they wouldn't 
go empty-handed. 

“Oh, goody!” she sang out again. Then 
she opened the ginger cookies. Granny Allen 
took one, and she took one. The rest they 


kept for Dilly. 





By VALERIE BUDIG 


Montclair Elementary School, 
Denver, Colorado 
(Teacher, Mrs. Lois J. Carr) 





Safety is a friend of ours, Up and down the stairs we go 

It has many, many powers. Running and jumping—Oh no! 
Here and there and all around We are not having a race, 

It is useful we have found. If we run, we'll bump our face. 





We should look before we cross 
So we will not suffer loss. 

Look to the left and look to the right— 
Are there any cars in sight? 


Do not go with strangers in a car 
Or they may take you very far. 
Hurry home right after school 
You should make a special rule. 





Always be quiet on a bus 

Do not make a great big fuss. 
Or the driver may not hear 

And make a booboo, | fear! 


Do not walk in front of swings, 

They are very dangerous things. 
Do be careful; watch your step 

So you will still have some pep. 





Do not leave toys on the stairs 

Or you will have to have repairs. 
After play pick up your toys 

Like good little girls and boys. 





Illustrated by Tim Evans 
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